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development of the economic culture of mankind is dedicated to Ferdi- 
nand von Richthofen. The author is already well known by his books on 
" Domestic Animals " and " Cultivated Plants," and his discussion of " De- 
meter und Baubo." The topics treated in the present volume are : The 
age of human culture. The first beginnings of mankind and the principle 
of evolution. Origin of hoe-cultivation. Hoe-cultivation, the work of 
women ; agriculture the work of men. Forms, stages, and transitions of 
hoe-cultivation. Horticulture. Conclusions for the age and origin of our 
culture. The age of hoe-cultivation. Culture-achievements of the stone 
age. The hoe-cultivation culture of Peru (Peru as the ideal of the social 
state). Shepherds. Origin of agriculture and its individual elements (the 
invention of the wagon, cattle in agriculture). Babylon. Egypt. China. 
India. Conclusions. Among the points emphasized by the author are 
these : Primitive man was not merely a hunter or solely a vegetarian, — 
neither his relations nor his mentality are so simple as has been thought. 
Hoe-cultivation is due to woman, agriculture to man, but to-day the man 
guides the plow and sows the seed while the woman tends to household 
duties. The oldest sub-form of agriculture is agriculture with artificial 
irrigation. Modern agriculture embodying the use of the plow and of the 
cow as draught and milch animal, the cultivation of grain in particular, etc., 
is an economic form per se, different from the " hoe-cultivation " of primitive 
people, and has been inherited by the civilized races from the ancient Baby- 
lonians. The wagon (and wheel), first " invented " for religious purposes, 
preceded the plow. The domestication of cattle arose also from religious 
grounds. 

It is evident that Hahn, who attributes so much to the " ancient Baby- 
lonians," is under the influence of the mirage oriental and does not take just 
account of the constantly accumulating mass of evidence that the begin- 
nings and often the complete development of certain institutions and arts 
of the primitive Europeans and their successors occurred on the soil of that 
continent and not in Mesopotamia, which itself shows many secondary 
phenomena. Asia Minor can no longer be regarded as the mother of pre- 
historic Europe. The theory of a " religious " origin of the wagon and of 
the domestication of animals is not by any means proved. The author, 
while ingenious in some of his suggestions and explanations, has not kept 
up with, or will not see, the trend of the latest archaeological studies, which, 
to vary the old saw, are bringing us semper aliquid novi ex Europa. A 
rather needless polemic against socialism is included and terminates the 
volume. 

Eeole Pratique des Hautes Eludes. Section des Sciences Religieuses. 
L'Origine des pouvoirs magiques dans les societes australiennes 
par M. Mauss, Maitre de conferences, pour l'histoire des religions des 
peuples non civilises, avec un rapport sommaire sur les conferences de 
l'exercise 1903-1904 et le programme des conferences pour l'exercice 
1904-1905. Paris : Imprimerie Nationale, mdcccciv. Pp. 86. 

The " analytical and critical ethnographic study " of Professor Mauss on 
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the origin of the powers of the Australian shamans occupies pages 1-55, 
and the author claims to have familiarized himself with practically all the 
printed literature of the subject with the exception of a few of the more 
inaccessible older accounts, and some numbers of the journal " Science of 
Man," and furnishes abundant references. After discussing the " magic 
power " itself, the author considers the questions of birth, revelation, initia- 
tion by other shamans, relations between initiation by revelation and initi- 
ation by magic traditions, preservation and disappearance of magic powers, 
etc. In Australia the idea of " magic power " does not present itself in 
the complex and complete form met with in Melanesia and Polynesia, — 
no general and detailed correspondence to the mana occurs. While with 
some Australian tribes the rain-makers are hereditary, recruiting by birth 
does not bulk largely in the making of medicine-men in general, " revela- 
tion " being the prevailing method of acquiring the art : revelation by the 
dead (spirits of parents transmit the magic power to children), revelation 
by spirits or mythic personages, more complex forms. " Magic revela- 
tion " is produced normally in isolated individuals and not in groups (the 
Combiningree are an exception), and is therefore "a social phenomenon 
produced only individually." Cases of involuntary dreams and initiation 
are rare. Initiation by other magicians may be regarded as " traditional 
revelation." Initiation by revelation and initiation by magic traditions are 
very closely allied. The observances of which the shaman is the slave show 
that even if he is thought to be beyond the common, he has in reality the 
same connnection as his spectators. He feels himself different and does 
not lead the same life, as much from the necessity of imposing upon others 
as because he imposes upon himself, — particularly because he fears to lose 
the extraordinarily fugitive qualities acquired. He becomes, he remains, 
he is obliged to continue " another." He has in part a " new soul." He 
is a being whom society makes expand, and he himself must develop his 
personality until sometimes it is almost confounded with that of the "supe- 
rior beings." 

The lectures in the Religious Science Section of the ficole des Hautes 
fitudes for 1 903-1904 included the following relating to America: — 

1 . Lion de Rosny : Origin of the religions of Ancient Mexico. Theories 
as to pre-Columbian relations of America with the Old World. Interpre- 
tation of the sacred literature of Yucatan. Archaic writings of China and 
pre-Columbian America. 

2. G. Raynaud: Astronomic myths of Peru and their relations with 
those of Central America. Ollantai". Critical-historical introduction to the 
study of Peruvian religions. 

For 1 905-1 906 the following are announced : — 

1. M. Mauss : Exegesis and critique of ethnographic data concerning 
the relations of the family and religion in North America. 

2. Lion de Rosny: Evolution of religious ideas among the peoples of 
Eastern Asia and the American Indians. Exegetic study and interpreta- 
tion of ancient texts of Eastern Asia and pre-Columbian American inscrip- 
tions. 
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3. M. Raynaud : Myths and cults of ancient Peru and their relations 
with those of Central America. Myths and cults of the Muyscas. Study 
of Ollantai. 

The Folk-Lore Readers. By Eulalie Osgood Grover, Member of 
American Folk-Lore Society, Author of Sunbonnet Babes' Primer. 
Illustrated by Margaret Ely Webb. A Primer. Chicago-Boston : 
Atkinson, Neutzer & Grover, 1904. Pp. m. Ditto. Book One. 
1905. Pp. in. 

If the verdict of one mother and little girl who have used these books is 
to be taken, they are really good for the purposes intended. They contain 
in good-sized type, with appropriate and not over-done illustrations, the 
children's old favorites, — " Mother Goose " rhymes, nursery tales, and a 
number from iEsop, "the German," etc., beside some to which well-known 
names belong. It is pleasing to find that, on page 5 of the " Primer," the 
famous song, " Mary had a Little Lamb," is rightly ascribed to Mrs. Sarah 
J. Hale, mother of the late Horatio Hale, ethnologist, and once President 
of the American Folk-Lore Society. 

Paul Labbe. Un Bagne Russe. L'ile de Sakhaline. Ouvrage illustre - 
de 51 gravures. Paris : Hachette, 1903. Pp. 276. 

Besides an interesting account of Saghalin and its "inns," as the prisons 
are euphemistically termed, this book contains ethnological and folk-lore 
data concerning the Orok and Tungus (pp. 125-135); Giliaks (137-183), 
— houses and family life, manners and customs, marriage, religious ideas, 
legends and songs; Ainu (185-226), — beliefs and superstitions, houses, 
manners and customs, marriage, motherhood, occupations, funeral cere- 
monies). Pages 227-258 are taken up with an account of the bear-feast of 
the Ainu, and pages 259-269 by a description of the Giliak bear-hunt, and 
certain festivals and other customs connected with fishing and the chase. 
The effect of Russian colonization and the competition of the prisoners 
with the natives is referred to naively in the remark of one of these last, 
" I had to eat my dogs last winter, to prevent them starving to death 
(p. 126). The Giliaks and Ainu have not taken kindly to the efforts made 
to Christianize them by the Russian priests ; the Tungus and Orok are less 
refractory, and are now, for the most part, " orthodox and baptized, but 
not converted." One old Tungus is related to have carried an ikon to his 
hut, fearing at first it might quarrel with the rest of his gods, but found 
things quiet and peaceable. Asked by the author where he thought the 
god of the Russians and prisoners abided, this old savage, with a grin, 
answered, " there in the brandy-bottle ! " — he drank hugely himself (p. 134). 
The test of wealth among the Giliaks is the number of dogs owned. The 
death of " a good, clever, industrious, fertile, and quiet woman," among 
these people, is mourned " almost as much as if she had been a man." 
The author's Giliak guide attended school at Vladivostock. The Giliak 
commercial-logic appears in the demand of a native for three roubles for 
two dogs, — one for each, another for the future puppies (p. 163). Giliak 



